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BEOWULF, lafo woolf, an Anglo-Saxon
epic poem, the only existing manuscript of
which belongs to the tenth century and is in
the British Museum. The poem is the longest
and most important in Anglo-Saxon litera-
ture. It recounts the adventures of the hero
Beowulf, especially his delivery of the Danish
kingdom from the monster Grendel and his
equally formidable mother, the slaughter of
a fiery dragon and his own death from
wounds received in the conflict. The char-
acter of the hero is attractive through his
noble simplicity and disregard of self.

BERBER, bur'bur, a people spread over
nearly the whole of Northern Africa, from
whom the name Barbary is derived. Gen-
erally they are of about middle height; their
complexion is brown and sometimes almost
black, and they have brown and glossy hair.
They are sparely built, but robust and grace-
ful. They till the soil, raise herds of sheep,
goats and camels, and live in tents or houses
of stone or brick, as the country compels.
Several distinct groups are recognized. They
are known as Tauregs in the desert, Shilluhs
in Morocco, Kabyles in Algeria; in their own
speech all of them are called Amazirgs.

BERESFORD, ber'es ferd, LORD CHARLES
WILLIAM BE LA POER (1846-1919), a British
naval officer who gave the best years of his
life to the development of his country's navy.
He entered the service in 1868, and rose
steadily, commanding H. M. S. Condor at the
bombardment of Alexandria in 1882. Sub-
sequently he served on Lord Wolseley's staff
in the Nile Expedition (1884-1885), and
from 1886 to 1888 was a Lord Commissioner
of the Admiralty, In 1902 he entered Par-
liament, and while a member of that body
devoted himself to bringing about a reorgan-
ization of the naval program. From 1905 to
1907 he commanded the Mediterranean Fleet,
and from 1907 to 1909 the Channel Fleet,
having attained, in 1906, the rank of admiral.
In 1911 he retired from active service, but
from 1910 to 1916 sat in Parliament as a
member from Portsmouth.

BER&AMOT, bur''ga mot, an evergreen
fruit tree, variously classed with the orange
or the lime or as a distinct species. It is
probably of Eastern origin, though it is
now grown in Southern Europe. The fruit is
pear-shaped, of a pale yellow color, and has
a fragrant and slightly acid pulp. Its essen-
tial oil is in high esteem as a perfume,
is also a name given to a number

of different pears, and, in the United States,
to several pleasingly fragrant plants of the
mint family.
BEE'G-EN", NORWAY, one of the country's
chief seaports, lies north of the 60th parallel,
yet has a relatively-mild climate. Except on
the mountainous northeast side it is sur-
rounded by water, and has a fine harbor. Cod
fishing is so important that Bergen is the
chief fishing port in Norway. One-third of
Norway's shipping is owned here. The other
industries, such as barrel making, are con-
nected with the fisheries. The town was
founded about 1070. England's first foreign
treaty was made with Bergen in 1217. Popu-
lation, 1910, 76,867; in 1919, about 80,000.
BERGH, lurg, HENRY. See CRUELTY TO
ANIMALS, SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF.
BERG'SON, HENRI Louis (1859- ),
a French philosopher of Jewish ancestry
who influenced profoundly the trend of
thought of the twentieth century. He was
born and educated in Paris, where he later
received numerous honors. In 1900 he was
appointed professor of philosophy at the
College of France, in 1901 he was elected
to the Institute, and in 1914 to the French
Academy. In 1913 he visited the United
States, lecturing at Columbia University,
where he received the degree of Litt, D.
The foundation of his philosophy is that
intuition rather than intellect is the key to
knowledge; all former philosophies, he says,
have relied too much upon intellect, which
he considers an untrustworthy guide. His
discussion of time has caused considerable
comment. Time, he says, is the great reality,
but time is not what people ordinarily think
it is. We cannot mark it ofE as yesterday,
to-day and to-morrow, for the past is no
longer here, the present eludes us almost
before we can recognize it, and the future
is a matter of conjecture. The interesting
theories of this philosopher have brought out
innumerable comments and discussions,
among the best of which are Horace J.
Bridges' TJie Religion of Experience and
Lucius H. Miller's Bergson and Eeligion*
Important among Bergson's own writings
are Time an& Free Will, Laughter s Cre&tim
Evolution, and Spiritual ^nerg^ The crown-
ing work of Bergson's philosophy is The
Two Sources of Morality and Religion
(1933), in which he expressed Ms theory of
dynamic, as opposed to static, religion; of
Active, ratter than disinterested nooxality,